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R. S. Benepe, Minnesota. 
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The Convention Group 

Seated, in first row, lett vw right: Lee A White, historian and deleqate of Washington and Oregon chap- 
ters; Robert Lowry, pre sident, and F. M. Church, secretary. 

Kneeling, in second row, left to right: Kenneth Hoqat DePauw), Vernon A. Moore (Kansas), T. Haw 
le u Tapping Vic hiqan), i W. Burke Denve r), R. | Hlayworth Purdue ), and A. Bernard Berqman (Ohio 
State 

Third row, left to right William B. Reedy (Wisconsin), A. E. Hilliard (Iowa), Allen B. Brown (Illi 
nois), Dean W. Davis, national treasurer, alternate for Frank King (Missouri), Williard H. Campbell (Okla 
homa), Theodore Metcalf Nebraska), D. R. Collins (Iowa State) and Paul R. Dowling (Stanford). 

Back row. left to right: Clarence Streit (Montana), Horace Chandler (Louisiana), R. H. Hoppe (Kan 
sas State), William E. Nash (Maine), Robert Barton (Chicago), John F. Hanscom (Beloit) and R. S. Benepe 
( Minnesota) 


Texas and Indiana were not represe nted. 
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William E. Nash, Maine; Horace Chandler, Louisiana; the time of the third annual Sigma Delta Chi convention. 
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President-Elect Lowry and Three Past Presidents 

Delegates from the Four Corners of the United States From left to right: Sol H. Lewis, third president; R. C. 
and the Representative of the Minnesota Chapter Lowry, president-elect; Roger Steffan, fourth president ; L. H. Sloan, 

From left to right: Paul R. Dowling, Stanford; Lee A White, first preside nt. Photographed at Ann Arbor, Mich., May, 1914, at 
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NUMBER 4 


Thoughtless Breeders of War 


when 


N these days the 
wielding potent influence in mould- 


press is 


ing both domestic and international 
public opinion, an old epigram that 
“The pen is mightier than the sword” 


is more forcibly brought home to our 
minds. The moment when a newspaper 


feel 
his responsibility and the sanctity of 


writer realizes this truth he will 
his professon. 

If I understand rightly the duty of a 
man, it is to 


newspaper present to 


and not as 


His duty is to 


readers facts as they are 


they appear to him. 
report them truthfully, accurately, and 


interestingly. But, there are some 
newspapermen and editors, who, by 


mendacity and editorial jugglery, try to 
mislead the people and thereby inflict 
wrongs and injustices upon individuals 
and nations. 
Such 


mischiefmaking are not far to seek. 


international 
For 


example, when in August, 1914, Japan, 


instances of 


by virtue of her alliance with Great 


Britain, commenced hostilities against 
Germany, a cable message flashed into 
Tokio from New York intimating that 


the United States had been mobilizing 


her d@itire Atlantic fleet to send it to 
the ific Ocean to cope with Japan's 
aggre™ion. The news came to Japan 


like a bolt from the blue sky, and at 
once created much fear and suspicion 


concerning the motives of the United 
States. The Japanese press and people 
could not understand the reasons for 


the alleged American attitude, for Jap 
an had no designs against the United 
States. 


people 


The feeling of the Japanese 
that the 
American ambassador in Tokio had to 


became so_ intense 
investigate it and make a public state 
ment denying that the United States 


had 


action. It 


Government ever contemplated 


such an was learned later 
that the report was merely a trick of 


had 


probably been subsidized by a certain 


international mischiefmakers, who 
government, and who had been eagerly 
seeking for the opportunity of involv 
ing Japan and the United States into a 


Editor, The 





by Jiuji G. Kasai 


Pacific Press, San Frane 


‘SCO 











One of Seattle’s three daily Japan 8 


The lsahi Ne ws. The 


story marked in the center of the paqe 


newspapers, 


is a report of toasts at a banquet given 
by Japane se newspapermen in. honor 
oft Jiuji Kasai. The editor of the Quill 
and eight other American newspaper 


men (nearly all Siqma Delta Chis 
were invited, and their remarks are here 
set down. 

deadly conflict Another instance was 


so-called interview of an American 


the 


paymaster in Shanghai which was pub 


lished in Japanese papers Che Amer 
ican officer was reported to have stated 
that the United States would send the 
Atlantic fleet for invasion into Japan 
in case of an emergency. Like th 


foregoing instance, it also created a 


great consternation in J ipan. However. 


} 
result of an 


as a investigation. it was 
revealed that the story was the trick 
of a certain American, who created the 


sensational news merely for mercenary 
purpose Ss, 
It is regore ttable 


vears fake 


that in the last few 


stories of similar nature have 


been so freque ntly created by some jin 


go newspapers in this country in order 


to arouse popular ha 
They 
est 


have painted , 
light. 
Japanese people. \ 


grossly iN 


tred against J ipan 


Japan in the blac 
lsrepre senting thi 


certain newspape 


king’ in this county, tor his person 
gain, has been constantly ivitating oon 
order to foment inti-.J Lpraness sent 
ment in the United States I] 
created thi bogey of the Japanese it 
vasion in Magdalena Bay, the land 

of the Japanese troops in ‘Turtle Bay 
Japan's military support to Iluerta 
Carranza’s secret embassy to Japan for 
securing financial support of the Jap 
inese Government, and Villa’s lisa 
with Japan, ete, By thes ensation 
news, vellow journals and jingoes in tl 
country have created the present stat 
of fear and suspicion of the Americar 
peopl concerning Jap nN 


Foolish as these tri 


ricks of internat 


il misechiefmakers mav seem. vet the 
lire consequences have been far-reacl 
ing While thev have been chiefly 1 
sponsible for creating hatred against 
Japan among the American peop!) 
they have caused Japan SUS] 

the American police v and alienated J 
an’s love and admiration for the Amer 
ican people. Yet. than to the 4 
lations of the Japanese Governn 
the Japanese press have refrained fro 
expressing their feeling toward th 
United States in the moment of inter 
national diffieulti: 1) pite the re 
ye ated anti Papame e legislation ind 
utterances in the United Stat: toda 
the Japanese people still retain thei 
traditional friend] relation to the 
United States. 

The foregoing contr tr of the tti 
tude of the press of our two countris 
is worth our serious cor leration The 
reason why the Japar people nd 
press are friend! 0 rd ly United 


States is because Ja 


better than An 


Ica 

When a ne wspaper 
event occurring in 
he must first be fan 
acteristics. history 

that people, in orde 





erica do Japan 
! rite ( l i 
tor nm ¢ ty 

] I 4 | the cl iT 

na nstitutior ot 

r te | ( the bh 
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ject comprehensive = urge upon you that 
. OottTF PX RRA WH 7 1 
lv. But, I am sorry Ae v you use your gooc 
t very few : Be PSSST ee RyA 1 rem a ., hy influence to eliminate 
( SAV. f . § r < 
Me. : ck | Me RME ZS RGAE TH IN ral ii Ve ceil 
American writers if? AK tH”? 4 ww OD Sk HK * FF {I { from your circles 
+ ! , : 
ind corre sponde nts ee vv t & 4 * a wi % I | ¥Y k& ri {I | HTT] ! < dishonest and irre- 
who writ on the 4 AK ®. nal * Ri aS & a th ° { Ig sponsible writers. I 
Japanese affairs ever 4 S = * a. a wi x t = Foy ee — he can assure you that 
¢ e PD H RS MIB, Bl ROD KR" ‘> 4 
tried to unde rstand x ** we A a ci 2° BRK x ee Na the press of Japan 
our people, and they a air Dm | B38 FT D me? em me will be more than 
4 ‘ p * 
write their own im ‘ > a: 7 =D wm ._o~ am Bio glad to cooperate 
t‘& ‘ a - 
pressions Ww hich have es ac m 4 s AS Re oe . ae | with you to ecipro- 
, , 
so often proved to be ® a Rit i Tt Ree Ha — | “* _ — » - ss. 
erroneous. > @) ne oe KE | nly by mutual un- 
It is my sincere eli derstanding and re- 
° ab , 
desire as an inter The following is a translation of the above clip- ' ‘| spect for each other’s 
ing taken fro the North American Times of : a sa 
preter of the Ameri y ae ee ee rights can the United 
can people to my The address of Mr. Jiuji G. Kasai at the King | States and Japan 
z ( int Democratic Club the dav before yesterday ! oe ay : 
readers in Japan, to anve auth a tramunnes week tatceaia tan | 6|% | main tain their 
write on American the audience, that after his speech the club passed bd friendly relations. 

. L re ition appreciating the service he rendered |) ai A : 2 
affairs truthfully, ac for the promotion of the friendly relationship of There is nothing 
curately, and consci two countries | more universal and 

F , Mr. Kasai was a guest at a recent meeting of | a z . 3 
entiously. Fortu Sigma Delta Chi of the University of Washing- | international in_ its 
; ; ; The fraternity is honorary and is confined to } herearta P : 
nate ly ’ iS I have tudents studying journalism, and is one of twen- te characte r than jour- 
lived in almost every ty-four chapters in the leading American universi- \r hy nalism. I hope the 
' ties It includes many leading American editors a . 
section of your great is members After Mr. Kasai's speech, Professor | day is not far distant 
, ‘ . . White of the University introduced a _ resolution | 2 : . . a 
land, and have spent expressing the hope that in the future when the “il [#II]| whe n the interna 
vears in studying great universities of Japan established schools of i } tional fraternity of 
‘A eck oae journalism, Japanese students would join the Amer- ' j ; ei % ‘ 
merican institu in fraternity The resolution was passed by a | | 1 newspaper men will 
tions, characteristics inanimous vote.’ py | ys | set up a high moral 
, e . a g ‘ 
. min of ey ‘ 
and history, I feel » ane f Wey F aj standard so as to up- 
capable of under in, hol] our integrity 
standing the Ameri and the sanctity of 


can people. In discussing American 


affairs, therefore, I have always as 


sumed the attitude of an impartial ob 
not 


server, student, and historian, and 


a sinister critic. Thus, I can do jus 


tice not only to the American people, 


but also to myself and to my readers 
at home. I have come to realize that 
“honesty is the best policy” is true 


even In newspaper work. 


VERY 


AZine 


newspaperman and mag 


writer sooner later is 


that 


how 


or 
confronted with 
laws No 


he be, nor how diligent and pains 
taking his efforts to keep within the 


“bugbear”’ 
libel 


may 


matter careful 


law, there will at some time come the 
bitter realization that the paper has 
been sued—unless: 

He has acquired a thorough under 


standing of the basic principles of li 
bel, predicated on court decisions of his 
own state, and, augmented by changes 
in those statutory interpretations from 
time to time. Libel as a general prop 
state 
conditions have necessitated provisions 


osition is impossible. In every 


for the presumed protection of the cit 


izen as against their best friend, the 


“public press.” 


Tighter and tighter has the bond been 


As I have already told you Japan 
has been at the mercy of certain yellow 
journals and irresponsible writers of 
this country, and has suffered their in- 
Therefore, while I 
ing to do justice to your people and na 


justices. am striv- 


tion, I pray that you will reciprocate 
our kindly feelings and attitude towards 


you when you treat any subject on 


Japan and the Japanese people. I 






Instruction in Libel Law Advocated 


by R. C. Lowry 
President, Sigma Delta Chi 


drawing and the freedom of the press 
become curtailed through the enact 
ment of drastic laws by prejudiced law 
makers, perhaps. Newspapers through 
out the country have been deemed ‘“‘mal- 
efactors” and “libelers”” because of the 
ignorance mayhap of a reporter, desk 
man, or copy reader. For these there 
For a libel of 
an editorial nature there is less. When 
a man has reached that position it is 
presumed that he knows the laws. At 
least, is he believed responsible or the 
editorial policy, at least the editorial 
writing, would not be delegated to him. 

Sigma Delta Chi, fosters 
the development of a cleaner and more 


is some slight excuse. 


however. 


idealistic journalism. 
establish 


It is aiming to 
a high standard and secure 
that standard through the development 
of the young man of today, the man 





our profession, forbidding to tolerate 


dishonest writers who write for their 
selfish interest and mercenary purpose. 
Thus, we shall be able to contribute our 
for international 


for the welfare of humanity. 


concord, and 
This, I 
firmly believe, ought to be our attitude 
to international 


shares 


relations. 


is on 


who has yet to win his spurs. 
this man that the world of journalism 
of the future must depend. 

Courses in journalism are compara- 
tively new. There has been scarcely 
time to date to determine the extent of 
their success. The opposition of the 
old line newspaper however, 
the idea that journalism could be 
taught has been battered down. Per- 
fection of detail work has been one rea- 
son. 


man, to 


There is one branch of newspaper 
work particularly with which the aver- 
age veteran on the pay roll of large 
newspapers is unfamiliar. That is libel 
law. 

Some have learned it from bitter ex- 
perience. Some have seen good posi- 
tions “go by the boards” because they 

Continued on Page 10 














The Editor He Must Have Been 


by Frank G. Kane 


Professor of Journalism, University of Washington 


AMES B. ANGELL’s 


university president was so long- 


work as a 


continued and so widespread and 
so deep that quite properly he is to 
be remembered and evaluated largely 
on the basis of his leadership in for 


mal education. However, the univer 
sity must share with its fellow agency 
of education, the press; for he served 


with distinction in journalism and he 
left for the 
men a body ot conceptions ot journal 


inspiration of newspaper 


ism which no small number of us _ re 


gard as fundamental. 
truth than 
the nece ssary suspicion of falsity in the 


delightful Wenley 
ot Michigan's department of 


Pe rhaps there was mort 


epigram which the 


philoso 


phy got off one day: There are no a 
priori facts in history. I sincerely 
hope for my immediate purposes that 
there are some a posterioi facts in 


history. In common with most of my) 
readers, I know very little of James 
B. Angell’s editorship of the Provi 


dence Journal during the years of th 


Civil war. I know that he held the 
Journal staunchly and patriotically (in 
the first humanitarian sens: and in 
telligently for the Union. I know that 


intellectual as well is he 


was the personal friend of Greeley in 


he was the 


the journalism of that day. But the 
rest of that which I wish to write is 
reasoned a priori: He must have been 
such and such sort of journalist; he 
must have learned so and so through 
his newspaper experience; for these 


things he taught us and these things he 
was before us. 


So many elements of the man were 


appar@pt to even the ordinary under 
graduage that an essay in estimation of 
must be foredoomed 


traits or 


his ch@racteristics 
to conclusiveness. 


thinks of 


plishments as greatest, another of equal 


moment one 
one of his accom 
import and emphasis rise to confute. 


Integrity of character—absolute 
been 


Here 


must have been a journalist unimpeach 


radiated from him; it must have 


his chief quality as an editor: 
able and afraid only of being unjust. 
Simplicity, not only of manner, but of 
reality, marked his 
physical attitude. He 


every mental and 


was not one of 
your complex, involved natures, full of 
processes, justifying through fine so 
phistries. Often people remarked that 
he looked like a hale old Rhode Island 
farmer, out for a stroll. This direct 
simplicity of approach and of dealing 
must have inspired confidence in his ed- 


itorial leadership. But I am far from 








Jame § B. 


Angell 


James Burrill Angell was editor of 
the Providence Journal from 1860 to 
1866. that he had pro 


fessor of modern languages and litera 


Before been 
ture in Brown university, his alma ma 
ter. He was president of the Univer 


Vermont from 1866 to 1871. 


From 1871 to 1909, he was president 


of the Unive rsity of Mic higan 


sity of 


meaning that he was thoroughly naive. 
Perhaps no one could maintain a more 
face of an 


innocent demeanor in the 


earnest exposition of a devious 
and a sudden turn onto 
it the light that revealed its little shame 
fulness. That 
derful illumination in the 
truth that he 


propo 
sition then of 


must have been a won 


service of 


furnished to the thousand 


and one proposals which come, now 


brusquely, now insinuatingly, in upon 
the editor every day. 

There was a charm in his personal 
He could meet all 


conditions of 


manner. sorts and 
men, and for the moment 
or for ever—raise them to something 
like his own level, rather than leave his 
own heights to meet them. This was a 


manifestation of the real democracy 
which he knew and lived and furthered. 
Somewher 


have 


in an informal biography I 
that he the credit for 
this ability to the influences which bore 


read gave 


upon him in his boyhood days. He was 
the son of a tavern keeper in Scituate, 
R. a As i boy, 
ern, there he transient 
population that much of 
breadth of view, of odd information, of 


he was about the tav- 
met the 


carries so 


and 


idmit 


sympathy with hardship. Let us 
the undoubted value of this experience, 
but let us also believe that for once li 
overlooked — the that 
flowed in upon him in his days of jour 


enriching forces 
nalistic adventure. 

And then there was his sty le of spok 
expression, Who that 
limited of edu 


cation shall essay des« ription or inal 


en and written 


is bound of tongue and 


ysis ol it! ‘There was ease in it, and 
there was diplomatic grace Phe com 


prehensive word, that grouped so many 


straying fancies, appeared to tollow 
without effort its brother word I hie 
richness and the fulness of life freight 
ed his simple sentences, It lias been 
my privilege to hear —-and to report 

Bryce and Wilson and Roosevelt) and 


Hughes and Bryan, when those mastet 


publicists were engaged in) communi 
cating their thoughts and their warmth 
to the masses of people. Il have heard 
the nervous Osborn, hurrying to pack 
into his expression the activity of a doz 
also those 


en lives, and Opposite s. the 


key-noters who know how to enamel a 


wide shallow with a bright generaliza 
tion. But after them all to me ther 


high-minded, 


surrill An 


remains the calm, serene, 


simple English of James 


gell. Bryce is nearest like him, except 
lor one, pr rhaps to the world obscurt 
certainly known full well among his 
fellow scholars—-Dr. Angell’s colleagui 
and friend, Francis W. Kelsey The 
power of that discourse I cannot but 
feel that much of it originated in thr 
old, thorough training in the ¢| ( 
given by the small colleg must | 
been an influence second only to chat 
acter and sympathy in the office and 


among the constituents of the Proy 
dence Journal. 

Further he knew, intimately, the es 
igencies of me wspaper production l 
have stood, where many have stood, be 
office, 


fiendish circumstances that conspired to 


fore him in his explaining the 


stamp me with responsib lity for an un 


truthful news story. When I was done 
he bowed his head slightl ind mut 
mured that the explanation wi quite 


satisfactory. He knew the heart of the 


cub and the genius of the managing ed 


itor. How he must have known. hi 
staff! 

Finally, he was to state, and to ten 
of thousands of us scattere: ! vd thie 
world, the ideal public servant lo all 
of us who are newspaper men he must 


thus be regarded; for he brought to h 
task soul and brain and —QO, wondrous 
rare quality in a world of dust and 


noise and self-vaunting quiet 











Standardization of Instruction in 


Journalism Proposed 


by Carl H. Getz 


Former Editor of The Quill; Secretary, American Association of Teachers of Journalism 


rUNtiti biggest constructive work 
done it the sixth annual confer 
ence of the American Association 

of ‘Teachers of Journali which was 

held April 21 and 22 in Lawrence, 

Kan., under the uspices of the depart 

ment of journalism of the 

University ol Kansas, 


taken WU 


stand 


were the 
the direction of the 


ste ps 
irdization of instruction in 
journalism. \ committees 
consisting of kred Newton 


Scott of the University of 


Michigan, ‘Talcott Will 
iams of Columbia univer 
sitv and Walter Williams 
of the University of Mis 
souri, Was ippointed to 
make a survey of the col 
leges and universities of 
thre United States which 
ire offering instruction in 
journalism, to learn to 
what extent the work has 
been developed, wherein 
courses offered are alike 


ind wherein they are dif 


ferent, to make a study of nomencla 


ture, to report on the status of journal 
ism in the different colleges, whether 
it is given by departments of | nglish 


or rhetoric, whether organize das a se p 


arate department as a part of a col 
lege of liberal arts, arts and sciences, 
letters and sciences, ete., or whether 
organized as a separate school or col 


will 


his 


meeting of the 


lege. committee report at 


the next issociation, 
which will be held during the Christmas 
Baton 


conterence 


holidays this year, probably at 
The 


was fixed at the 


Roug : l \. time ol the 


last convention, but the 
to the ex 


choice of the place was left 


ecutive committee of the issociation, 


The 


i mode | 


committee will include in its report 
instruction in jour 


to the 


course of 


nalism to be submitted members 
of the association for approy il or re 
jection. Whether such a 


be submitted will be adopted by a ma 


is will 


Course 


jority of the members of the associa- 


tion is, of course, conjectur il. Even if 
the course is approved, it will require 
a number of years to modify the pres 


ent courses now followed by the differ 


ent schools and departments. How 
‘ver, the movement to standardize the 
work is truly significant. 

The conference this year was the 


sixth which the association has held. Its 


mem be rship has included any college or 
university teacher who was giving in 
which, of 
Today 
the membership includes 175 teachers 
fifty-five different 


struction in journalism, 


course, included advertising. 


from colleges and 


ment of journalism at the University of 
Minnesota is to be expanded into a 
school. The department of journalism 
at Ohio State university is now known 
as a College of Commerce and Jour- 
Dr. Henry Suzzallo, president 
of the University of Wash- 


nalism. 











Carl H. Getz 


universities. Within the organization 
an interesting change is taking place 
which is not visible to anyone outside 
of the 


tising 


association. "Teachers of adver 
have formed their own organiza 
tion, National 
Association of Teachers of Adve rtising. 
What is 
ment to establish an organization to be 
the Association of 
American Schools of Journalism. Back 


which is known as the 


more significant is the move 


known probably as 


ers of the movement have in mind such 
organizations as the American Academy 
of Medicine and the 
American Law Schools. 
posed that the new organization shall 


Association of 
It is not pro- 


be entirely distinct from the American 
Association of Teachers of Journalism, 
but rather that it shall be a subsidiary 
body. This organization would include 
Columbia university, University of Mis- 
souri, University of Montana, Univer 
sity of Oregon, University of Texas, 
and the University of Oklahoma, where 
there are schools of journalism as dis 
tinct from departments, and probably 


also those colleges and universities 
which offer four-year courses in jour- 
nalism. Some institutions which are 


not now eligible to membership in such 
an organization as is proposed would 
be eligible with the beginning of the 
The depart- 


coming academic year. 





ington, has announced 
publicly that the depart- 
ment of journalism at 
Washington would be con 
verted into a school. Just 
when, he did not say. 
Anyone attending a 
meeting of the American 
Association of Teachers of 
for the 


becomes 


Journalism, even 
first time, 
aware that 
includes 
of teachers, 


soon 
the 


two 


organiza 
tion distinct 
groups one 
which lays the emphasis on 
the the 
instruction in journalism, 
and the other which places 
the stress upon the profes 
With a 


exceptions, 


academic side of 


sional side. few 


very notable 
the first group includes most of those 
teachers who began their teaching ca 
reer as professors of English, rhetoric 
literature and 


journalism. The second group is com- 


and branched off into 
posed almost entirely of those teachers 
who have had years of experience as 
These 
groups represent a still different point 
The one idealizes the reporter 
and emphasizes reporting as the basic 
course of instruction in all scho@ls and 
departments of journalism. The other 
looks upon reporting as the beginning 
course in journalism, but seeks to turn 
out men and women who may soon grad- 
uate from the ranks of the reporter and 
who will, early in their life, oceupy po- 


practical newspapermen., two 


of view. 


sitions as editorial writers, managing 
editors and editors-in-chief. One 
teacher who best represents this second 
group declared that he hoped that none 
of the graduates of his school would 
ever become “gray-haired reporters.” 
He said that he would regard such a 
man or woman as a failure. This par- 
ticular teacher’s colleague, who is ever 
alert to champion the position of the 
reporter, said he thought it no disgrace 
if a man became gray-haired as a re- 
porter. He said he regarded the re- 


Continued on Page 12 

















IGMA 


vention at 


DELTA CHI’S fourth con- 
Mo., May 


in its harmony. 


Columbia, 
b-5, was unique 
Former conventions have had to wrestle 
with rather knotty problems of funda 
mental importance in the organization, 


and each previous meeting has seen a 


most sweeping revision of the constitu 
WW ith tlre 


now 


tion. organization of the fra 


ternity upon a more 
there littl 


tal importance to pass at Columbia, and 


permanent 


basis was legislation of vi 
the gathering was more important as a 


forum for the interchange of ideas and 
suggestions for chapter activities than 
is the ruling body of the fraternity. 
Probably the most important acts of 
the fraternity involved the retention of 
reorganization = of the 
finances of The Quill. establishment of 


i subscription tee of fiftv cents a vear 


secrecy, the 


for active members, provision for Nune 


Pro Tune members and further restric 
tion of honorary membership. 

The convention was ‘i most re pre 
sentative one, there being active dele 


gates from 21 of the 25 chapte rs. while 


Oregon and Washington were repre 
sented by Historian White. of Seattle. 


Indiana and ‘Texas were the only chap 


ters unrepre sented, but both sent re 
ports and offered proxies through na 


The 
ture of the meeting was the inability of 
President Steffan or Vice 
ittend. 


tion officers. most regrettable fea 


President 
Cre tZ to 


The 


ifternoon with secretary Chureh in the 


convention convened Thursday 


iter Historian White assumed 
that 
is secretary of the 


chair. I 
the chair in order 
Church 


convention. 


Secretary 


might act 


The ritual was unchanged in text, as 
that 
later a resolution favoring the 
tion of the requirement 
of the ceremony was adopted with littl 


recommended by committee, but 
elimina 
“stocking feet” 
dissent, on the recommendation — of 
Brother Hogate, 


Srother Brown, of Illinois. 


chairman of the ritual 


committee. 
ittempted to get the convention to elim 


inate “horse play” and “rough houss 


initiations, but the sentiment of the 


convention as reflected in the discus 
sions and crystallized in a vote, was 
that such matters should be left to the 


discretion of the individual] chapters. 


The qu stion of  s¢ crecy was side 
stepped by the adoption of the secrecy 
report to the effect that ow 


action of 


committee 


ing to the past conventions 


and the result of the recent referendum 
vote this matter should be left to the 
no debate on the 


future. There was 


Convention Does Constructive Work 


by F. M. Church 


National 


Secretary 














National 
Left 


Officers at Conve nN 


to right: Re. ¢ Lowry, pre 


dent: Lee AN hite, editor of Th (Ju 
and historian; I VU. Church, secretary 
D. W. Davis, treasure) 

motion to adopt ind concur in this r 
port, which was passed with but. thy 
following five negative votes: DePauw, 


Denver, Washinton 
ford. 
The petition ot 


Nlontana and Stan 


Miami was idopted 
by unanimous Ohio, Texas, In 
diana, Maine and Wisconsin not 

In addition to recommending the ad 
Miami, the 
report, which was adopted, ad 
establishment of 


at Virginia and Pennsy! 


vote 
voting. 
mission of xpression com 
mittee 
vised the re 


ch ipters 


inia, a further 


investigation ol Marg tte. Columb i. 
California and Southern California, and 
the consolidation of offices of ex 


pansion 
The 
ern expansion, endorss | wholesome ex 
ind reported that 


secretary and vice-president. 


committee urged care in all south 


pansion in the west 


the time was ripe tor eastern expan 
sion. No recomemndations were made 
in regard to the Dakotas. the Carolinas. 
New York Universitv, Amherst or Col 


orado, which were mentioned in the ex 


pansion secretary s re port 


In considering the report of the in 


ternal organization committee the con 


vention went on record as “not wishing 


to restrict the executive council in the 
chapters,” 


that 


discipline ol re jecting the 


sections of committee's report 








which recomeminded detinit: iction 
the case of certain de linquent ch 


‘| hie 


Lpote rs 


abolishment of the svstem of both 


corresponding and recording chapter 
secretaries was idopted, IS WAS aA ret 
ommendation of this committee tl 
chapter secretaries be elected for a ter 
of at least one vear, \ resolution 


the effeet that all 


heneetorth by retive 


chapters ay repre 


sented members 
ites was idopted it 


that 


as convention deleg 
ntion 
hold prox 
Washington 


re solution 


being the sense of the conve 


national officers should not 


ies, although Oregon and 
were officially thanked, in a 


for their unselfishness ino making the 
- 


Missouri convention more financially 
CAS\ by sending Historian White 
their proxy 

The biennial convention plan was not 
definite ly idopted, but the time of it 
of convention was changed to tl 
Christmas holidays, which will) brin 
the next gathering in December, 1917 
Iinois chapter will be the host Ni 
braska and Kansa State iso invited 


the fraternity to meet with them 


Brother Mason of Detroit Brother 
Hayworth of Purdue ind = =Brothe 
Brown of Illinois were delegated to vi 
it Indiana and report to the executive 


council on the condition of that el iy) 


ter. Siu@e the convention Indiana ha 
nitiated 15 men and show f 
regeneration which | led ‘ 
tive council to uspend the 
ol thie convention 

The othe cit Ing ene ¢ poten 

s orde read by the convention t | 
to Brother W. M. Thornbun \ 
tin, ‘Texas, and how « 

harter should not bi vended. ‘Tre 


urer Lowry Wil 


he executive council in tl { I 

\n employment bureau vil Line 
rized and will be mducted | Vic 
President Frank | \I ! f Th 
American Boy, Detroit, M \ nen 
bers of the fraternit ! horized 
to communicate direc th him ing 
gard to prospect tior ind al 
members are re juested to notitv him of 
mv vacancies witl whicl threes ire ie 
miliar 

An expansion Col tee of five mem 
bers was authorized to t thre (pan 
sion officer in | vor Since the con 
vention th ( ecutive ¢ neil ly rear d 
the followin or Tive rie ! Paul HI 
Dowling, Stanford Pheodore Metealt 


Nebraska: William | Nash. Maine 
Williard H. Campbell. O 
Leslie O 


nen Are it} 











tory, and none of the chapters repre- 
sented has prey iously been active in na 
tional work. 

The style of naming the chapters was 
changed, the Greek symbols being 
dropped. It is now “DePauw chapter” 
instead of “DePauw-Alpha chapter’ of 
Sigma Delta Chi. The word “Honor 
iry was also dropped from the print 
style of the fraternity name, and it is 
now “Sigma Delta Chi, journalistic 
fraternity,” instead of “Sigma Delta 
Chi, honorary journalistic fraternity.” 

The finance committee fixed the pro 
rata assessment for delegates’ expenses 
it $34, and chapters should settle with 
their delegates on that basis. 

Resolutions were adopte d « x pressing 
the appreciation of the fraternity to 
Missouri chapter and the many organi 
zations at Columbia which helped en 
tertain the delegation; the appreciation 
of the fraternity to ex-Governor Chase 
S. Osborn, of Michigan, national hon 
orary president, for his gene rosity to 
the fraternity; regret at the death of 
the late President-Emeritus James B. 
Angell, of the University of Michigan, 
in honorary member of Michigan chap 
ter; appreciation of the invitations of 
Kansas State, Nebraska and _ Illinois 
for the next convention to meet with 
those chapters; appreciation of the 
services of Historian White as chair 
man of the convention; regret at the 
ibsence of President Steffan and Vice 
President Getz and an acknowledgment 
of their services to the fraternity, and 
an endorsement of progressive work by 
the chapters in aiding the establishment 
of journalistic departments in more 
universities and colleges. 

Treasurer Lowry’s report was adopt 
ed, but Aas his books did not arrive un 
til the convention had adjourned, sine 
die, Brothers White, Mason and Church 
of the executive council, were author 
ized to audit his books during the sum 
mer before they were turned over to 
Treasurer-elect Dean W. Davis. 

The editor of the Quill was author 
ized to collect a subscription of fifty 
cents a year from all active members, 
and in return was to mail the magazine 
direct to members instead of express- 
ing packages to the chapter secretaries. 
The editor was also authorized to solic 
it subscriptions from the alumni. 

Historian White was also authorized 
to arrange for a commemorative medal 
to be bestowed upon journalists who 
merit distinetion. 

The Chester C. Wells Memorial Key, 
which is annually bestowed upon the 
member who best serves the fraternity, 
was voted for 1914-15 to President 
Steffan and for 1915-16 to Vice-Presi- 
dent Getz by unanimous action. 

Historian White was authorized to 
report the condition of the fraternity to 
the teachers of journalism. 

The last business of the convention 
was the election of officers. All the 
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R. C. Lowry 
President, Sigma Delta Chi 


choices were unanimous, there being 
but one nomination. 

The new officers are: President, 
Robert C. Lowry (Purdue), Capitol 
Station, Austin, Texas; vice president, 
Frank E. Mason (Ohio), The Ameri- 
can Boy, Detroit, Mich.; secretary, F. 
M. Chureh (Michigan), 305 Merrick 
Ave., Detroit, Mich.; treasurer, D. W. 
Davis (Missouri), Columbia, Mo., and 
editor of The Quill, Lee A White 
(Michigan), University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Ex-Governor Chase S. Osborn, of 
Michigan, was unanimously re-elected 
honorary president, and President Ro- 
er S. Steffan automatically became past 
president. Brothers Steffan and Getz 
both submitted reports to the conven- 
tion, stating their inability to spare fur- 
ther the time for service on the execu- 
tive council, which were accepted with 
regret by the convention. 

The constitutional changes, as made 
by the convention, follow: 


Art. IV. Membership. 


— 


Sections 7 and 8 were dropped and 
the following substitutions adopted: 

Sec. 7.—Honorary members may be 
chosen from the college or the univer- 
sity or they may be men of prominence 
in journalism; but in the latter case 
there must be a definite and tangible 
relationship between the honorary mem- 
ber and the institution whose chapter 
elects him. This relationship must be 
sufficient to establish a chapter’s partic- 
ular right over all other chapters to 
honor him with membership. All nom- 
inations to honorary membership are 
subject to the approval of the national 
secretary, or, upon appeal from the 
latter’s decision, the executive council. 
A statement of the honorary member- 
elect’s qualifications must be in the 
hands of the national secretary one 





month before the member is notified of 
the consideration of his name. 

Sec. 8.—Nune Pro Tune members 
may be elected from the former stu- 
dents of any institution possessing a 
chapter of the fraternity, provided, 
however, that they shall have been in 
attendance at this institution while a 
chapter existed but at that time were 
not eligible; and provided, further, that 
they shall have since entered journal- 
ism and fulfilled the ethical and pro- 
fessional requirements of members of 
Sigma Delta Chi. 

Art. VII. Officers. 

Sections were amended to read as 
follows: 

Section 1. The national officers of 
the fraternity shall be: National pres 
ident, national vice-president, national 
secretary, national treasurer and editor 
of The Quill. There shall also be a 
national honorary president. 

They shall be elected by 
the convention and hold office for one 


Section 2. 


year with the exception of the editor 
of The Quill, whose term of office shall 
be five years. 

Article VIII. Duties of Officers. 

Section 1. Same. 

Section 2. The national vice-pres 
ident shall succeed to the position of 
national president in the event of a 
vacancy in that office or shal serve in 
his place in his absence or incapacity 
and shall assume charge of the work of 
national expansion. 

Section 3. Same. 

Section 4. Same. 

The editor of The Quill 
shall direct the publishing of the fra 
ternity magazine and shall act as the 
historian of the fraternity. 

Article IX. The Executive Council. 

Section 1. The executive council 
shall be composed of the national pres- 
ident, national vice-president, national 
secretary, national treasurer and editor 
of The Quill. 

Sections 2, 3 and 4——-Same. 

Article X. Finance. 

Sections 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5.—Same. 

Section 6. National membership fees 
of five dollars shall be paid by each 
undergraduate initiate, three dollars of 
which shall be paid to a national en- 
dowment fund to be applied to a sub- 
scription to The Quill. 

Article VITI. 

Section 7. The national secretary 
and chapter secretaries shall furnish 
the editor of The Quill with such in- 
formation and assistance as he may re- 
quire for editorial or historieal ‘pur 
poses. 

Artiéle V. 

Section 2. The Quill shall be sent 
to each active and alumni member for 
a period fixed by the executive council 
upon receipt by The Quill management 
of three dollars of the five dollar na- 
tional initiation fee. 

Continued on Page 12 


Section 5. 
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Books the Newspaperman Should Know 


William Rockhill Nelson 


The eharacter, the nature and the 
achievements of the founder and build- 
er of the Kansas City Star receive ade- 
quate and intimate exposition in a me- 
morial biography of William Rockhill 
Nelson, privately published and dis- 
tributed by the staff of the Star and 
Times. In physical and literary attri- 
butes the volume is appropriate to the 
magnitude of the task undertaken. Sim- 
ple dignity is the manner of it all. 

That quiet, pure English which is 
so much of the effectiveness of the 
newspaper created by Mr. Nelson is the 
style of the work. The democracy of 
his newspaper organization, an aristoc- 
racy of merit and ability and devotion 
to the largest publie good, contributes 
the spirit. No one is allowed to make 
of the memorial a_ personal tribute. 
Neither is the hardness of institutional 
ist SO much As apparent, much less 
dominant. 

The contributions made by Mr. Nel 
son to city, state, nation, profession, art 
and business are dealt with specifically, 
and to the effort to estimate the breadth 
of each there is brought an incident, 
anecdote or quoted phrase which il 
lumines the depth of his appreciations. 
The reporter figures more often and 
more significantly in these than manag 
ing editor or business manager: the 
common citizen—frequently the poor 
and misfortunate, but in the main what 
we might call the ordinary, well-to-do, 
middle class man and woman—mort 
gene rally the so-called leader. 

As we turn the pages of this record 
of his life, and note so many evidences 
not only of his activity and his substan 
tiality, but of his unaffected idealism, 
our inadequacy to appraise and to es 
timate is the more poignant because we 
should like to comprehend. In all his 
interests, in the arts, in government. in 
philanthrophy, in the materials of 
everyday life he believed in the best; 
he lived his belief, and he had the 
power, the courage, and the determina 
‘tion to enforce his faith for the eleva 
tion and advancement of his fellow men. 
This book of his life markes manifest 
to all newspaper men who have eyes 
to see that journalism is not something 
to be learned from formulas, but some 
thing to be developed out of the true 
devotion of the head and the hand and 
the heart. F. G. K, 


Productive Advertising 


Even a cursory reading of a good 
many of the books on advertising which 
have been written recently would lead 
one to believe that some of them were 








written merely to be sold. So, it is re- 
freshing to read such a book as “‘Pro- 
ductive Advertising” (L. B. Lippincott 
company, Philadelphia, 1916), by Her 
bert W. Hess, assistant professor of 
commerce in the Wharton school of 
finance and commerce, University of 
Penensylvania. Mr. Hess is a stimu- 
lating writer. His new book appeals 
especially to the student and teacher of 
advertising in that it is philosophical 
and represents genuine scholarship. 
The author reveals a profound under 
standing of his subject, is very thorough 
and yet presents his study in such a 
way that it can be understood by the 
layman. 

In his preface, Mr. Hess explains 
that the book was written with the idea 
of giving to the beginner in advertis 
ing a logically discussed text, which 
includes: first, the psychology of adver 
tising; second, the typography of ad 
vertising ; third, the English of adver 
tising; fourth, the economic implica 
tions of advertising; and fifth, through 
out the entire work there is insisted 
upon a certain philosophical interpret 
ation of all the principles involved, 
which the progressive advertiser must 
observe in connection with any creative 
work he might attempt to perform. 

The book is comprehensive. It opens 
with an introductory paragraph on the 
history of advertising and closes with 
a consideration of the economic and so 
cial implications of advertising. ‘The 
author sees in advertising a real factor 
in community life and in expounding 
the social concept as related to adver 
tising, reveals a breadth of vision 
which is admirable. 

Statements made here and_ there 
throughout the book might be ques 
tioned and yet when one remembers 
that advertising is an indefinite science, 
if it may be called a science, there is 
little ground for criticism of relative ly 
minor details. We are told that adver 
tising has a psychological basis and yet 
psychology itself cannot be regarded as 
an exact science. Psychology is still 
in its formative stage and advertising 
much more so, 

‘Productive Advertising” is rich with 
excellent illustrations. The chapters on 
the typography of advertising are es 
pecially good and prove helpful read 
ing even to students of journalism who 
are not particularly interested in ad- 
vertising. The information given about 
the manufacture of copper half-tones 
and zine etchings and the results ob- 
tained according to the kinds of stock 


used, is what every student of journal- 


ism should know. 


“Productive Advertising” is a cred- 






itable book written by a man who knows 
advertising, its technique and its prol 
lems. ‘The reader who has not given 
much attention to the part that psy 
chology plays in productive advertising 
will begin to believe that advertising i 
for the most part a study in psychology 
In brief. Mr. Hess has given us a good 


book. ‘That is saying a great deal in 


few words which have been said ver) 
very frequently, and alas, so man 
times, undeservedly. ( Hl. Gi 


Reveries Over Childhood and Youth 


At least three elements of value to 
the student of writing are offered in 
the delightful little volume of “Rever 
ies Over Childhood and Youth, by 
William Butler Yeats (The Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1916). First there is 


the charm of Yeats’ writing Phen 
there is a clear insight into the isl 
storehouse piled with stuffs that are 


the materials for writing the experi 
ence and the culture that form the 
background of the author. Third, there 
are observations on the method of writ 
ing; no definite, clear-cut rules, to be 
sure, but some general directions that 
one feels certain are truer than any 
recipes, because holding good over a 
greater area and in greater depths 
All manner of things filled the bo 
hood and youth of the author lo be 
gina list of them, much less to attempt 
an appraisal of the influence of cach of 
them, would be to outline a_ bool 


large as this, and then to miss the 
fect. There was his great uncl ‘ 
had served in tangoon ; and there vil 


a faint memory of some Chinese p 
ings and some coloured prints of bat 
tles in Crimea; there was an excut 
sion, at 12, to see Irving in Hamlet 
there was the life in ‘“‘a villa where the 
red bricks were made pretentio ind 
vulgar with streaks of slate colour, and 
there seemed to be enemies ever 
where.” A multitude of things like thes 
SOE pressing along parallel ways, 


some run 


some crossing at right angles 


ning wild through the design, are the 
treasure house of author hip his, 


the general reader's part of the book, 
effectively recalls those memories which 
everyone of us must wish he could some 


day incorporate in a book 


The observations on writing are to 
be found hit and miss in the volume. 
In the section that recites the transi 


tion from boyhood through youth to 


manhood, almost every page has some 

thing bearing on the content or the 
manner of literary expression There 
are kindly. wise things like this. for in 
stance: ‘I was about to learn that if a 


man is to write lyric poetry he must be 


a 








10 


shaped by nature ind art to some one 


out of a half-a-dozen traditional! poses, 
ind be lover or saint or sensualist, 
or mere mocker of i life; and that 
none but that stroke of luckless luck 
can open before him the ccumulated 
expression of the world. And this 


SnhoOW le dgt 


thought before it could be 
was an instinct 
Something of Stevenson magic way 


with the sea waves and the sea breezes, 


omething of Maeterlinck’s with mem 
ory. oe th ny ol | wains with DO ish 
ness ind ill of it affeeted by the edu 
cation of home ind dame chool ind 
head master utelage here issembl ‘A 
lovable, mystical, rational, capable man. 
lI’. G. K 
Vi y pa] ; Kd na 

Practical om wspaper men ‘ ircely 

less than teachers of jour! mn will 


weleome thi public ition of the first text 


Ne “ preapoe r kidit nye 1) \ppleton w 
Co., New York, 1916), devoted exclu 
ively to thre problems ot thr man on 


the desk, the work of Grant Milnor 


Iivde, instructor in journalism at the 
University of Wisconsin More than 
enough has already been written in the 
way ol books ittempting to compass 


between two covers the production ot 
When the first appe ired 


it was patent that 1 demand would 


rit Wsp tp rs. 


irise for more thorough and specialized 
Mr. Hyde has taken up the 


second volume 


endeavor, 
gage and produced his 


for the student and the young 
The jacket of the book bears a very 


writer. 


decent statement of its content and pur 
pose : It deals with ‘desk work,’ that 
is, the handling of copy prepared by re 

porters, ind no ittempt is made to es 
tablish rules, but rather to indicate the 
problems ind methods common to desk 
work and to suggest ways of developing 
technique, The book is trranged in 
three parts: the first of which is con 
cerned with the technique and problems 
of desk work; the second, a discussion 
ot processes and the knowledge of the 
mechanical part of newspaper-making 
that the desk should POSSESS ; the third, 
1 digest of useful information on news 
paper ind printing history ind vocabu 


larv of the craft 


There are practical 


he adline 


rie wspape r 


chapte rs on copy-re iding, 
writing, proot-re ading, 
makeup, syndicate and association ma 
terial, rewrite and follow stories, con 
structive journalism, typography, print 
ing processes, the work of the small 
editor, ete.” 

Obviously with such a work in hand 
the student and teacher can only feel 
grateful to Mr. Hyde, for it has sue 
cessfully stuffed up the gaps of memory 
for the latter and opened for the for 
mer unsuspected vistas. Any attempt 
at this date to systematize the knowl 


edge of newspaper technique is worthy 


of praise. The entire profession of 
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journalism is dominated by hand-me- 
down dogmas, as pernicious in some in- 
stances as they are needless and an- 
noying. Your veteran newspaperman 
he scorns the word journalist—will 
glibly settle all matters of the public 
interest, the public weal, the proper 
type, the effective head, the psychology 
of the feature story, the pulling power 
of the red word, the horror of the defi- 
nite or indefinite article, the crime of 
the dangling participle, and kindred 
things, ad nauseum. He knows all these 
things because he learned them in his 
shop. Across the corner, where the 
newsy is just grabbing an armful of the 
opposition’s extras you may have just as 
many dogmas, each of another color 
Not till calm inves 
tigators have driven themselves to the 


or at least shade. 


task of real analysis will the fallacies 
of the craft be successfully combatted. 
Mr. Hyde is among the first to do 
service, 

But the cake isn’t all raisins. There 
is a vague feeling, born of reading the 
new text, that the author has shied a 
little on approaching established cus 
toms of the newspaper office; and _ re 
fused the opportunity to lend his own 
judgment to a criticsm of some pres 
ent tendencies in newspaper production. 
The book tends to be rather descriptive 
of methods and practices. No crime, to 
be sure, but sometimes one hungers for 
a strong phrase of condemnation, as 
when he presents a freak headline with 
no excuse save individuality ; one hopes 
for a word of ardent praise when he 
meets with wholly likeable practices. 

In his chapter on headline writing 
Mr. Hyde leaves much to be said, as 
of course his limited space made inev- 
itable; and some things to be ques- 
He calls the label head a thing 
of American colonial days, as if it were 


tioned. 


not only an honorable but a necessary 
element today, as over shipping news, 
market quotations, vital statistics and 
the like. 

A failure to define terms leads to 
questionable assertions with respect to 
the content of headlines. He insists 
that the head writer confine himself to 
the lead, not merely for the keylines 
but for all of his material, not for news 
reasons but because the makeup man 
may hack away some of the story on 
which a portion of the head rests. What 
manner of makeup man is this, may one 
isk, who hews his story without respect 
to the head? And why should the whole 
obligation of conforming head and 
printed story rest on the head writer? 
Dull indeed would our headlines be if 
they were based exclusively and at all 
times on the lead. (It may be said 
that he 
stretching the term “lead’’ to cover as 


evades some criticism by 
much of the story as you please. ad 
may fill half a column,” he says.) 
Perhaps most we miss an adequate 
treatment of the writing of feature 








headlines—an art in itself—which he 
passes over with barest mention. He 
frequently emphasizes the point that 
the headline should contain the gist of 
the story; but what ruin this would 
work to some of the very best of sto- 
ries! What righteous wrath would he 
invite from the author of a “suspended 
interest story” in which the writer in 
tended the secret to be kept to the last, 
only to have a bungling copyreader re 
veal it in the very keylines, making the 
reporter's finesse absurdly futile! 

But these are slender shafts to aim 
at a work for which we must all bs 
most thankful. The book is ve rv, ver\ 
much worth while; and the real stu 
dent of newspaper work should bi 


ashamed to admit lack of acquaintance 


with it. ae. ee 


Instruction in Libel Law 
Advocated 


Continued from Page 4 


illowed a piece of copy to get by with 
a libelous word, phrase or sentence. 
The “cub” with a knowledge of libel 
law can obviate such occurrence. He 
ean save himself, his employer and his 
prof ssion. 

Therefore, when in convention as 
Sigma Delta Chi 


placed itself on record Aas favoring the 


sembled recently 
establishment of a chair of libel law 
in schools maintaining courses in jour 
nalism and newspaper writing, it took 
It looked 


beyond the ken of mere writing, into 


a great step into the future. 


the legality and permissibility of news 
paper articles, and further accentuat 
ed the principles on which it was or 
ganized, that of cultivating and main 
taining journalism as a profession, eth 
ically and economically. 

The following are the resolutions 
adopted by the convention: 

“Whereas: Sigma Delta Chi has as 
one of its paramount purposes the de- 
velopment and perfection of newspa- 
per writing and editorial management; 
and 

“Whereas: A thorough knowledge 
of libel laws is essential to a perfection 
of these ideals 

“Therefore: Be It Resolved, That 
Sigma Delta Chi, in convention assem 
bled, do hereby go on record as favor- 
ing the installation of such a course in 
institutions maintaining schools of jour 
nalism, and the development of that 
course where embodied in the curricu- 
lum but given minor attention.” 


Despite the sport the Kansas para- 
graphers have had with Dodge city in 
Ford county, Charles Sturtevant, Kan- 
sas, 16, expects to enliven journalism 
there this summer. 
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Among the Active Chapters 


HE convention at Missouri un 

doubtedly will have a salutary ef 

fect upon the various chapters 
during the coming year, but several ar 
still remiss in their duty to The Quill. 
Not all sent in chapter letters; several 
failed to supply mailing addresses of 
the members so that the magazine could 
be sent direct; officers’ addresses are 
lacking in many cases. Confusion is 
bound to result, and the editor is force 
fully reminded that no chapter can ever 
seem better than its corresponding se« 
retary and Quill correspondent. 

And here you have the news from 
the chapters: 

Newspape r weeks, parties and other 
springtime diversions, nearly pushed 
the annual spring initiation from the 
map for the University of Kansas chap 
ter. However, the following six men 
were pledged M ny 25: Paul Flagg 
17, Lawrence: Hazen Kendrick, ‘18. 


Kt. Smith, Ark.: Glenn Swogeer. Ed 


gerton: Henry Pegues. 17. Hutechin 
son; Clarence Havinghurst. °18. Law 
rence; Richard Treweeke. “18. Wichita. 


During the week of the National News 
paper Conference the ch ipter exhibited 
the Chicago Tribune’s moving pictur 
film. “Racing the Dead Line.’ 

The Michigan chapter will have 
rooms in the Michigan Union million 
dollar clubhouse. Thi chapte r pl ins to 
publish a directory of undergraduat 
and graduate members to include infor 
mation about the work in which each 
of the members is engaged. 

Michigan chapter has a plan which 
the other ch ipters might try. One meet 
ing of each month is set aside for a 
social meeting to which all members 
in the city and all local honorary men 
bers are invited to meet with the under 
graduate members. Of course. all of 
the older members are welcome at any 
meeting, but this once a month se ssion 
is made of especial interest to the mem 
bers not in college. The plan has 
proved an excellent on: 

The last meeting of the active chap 
ter of the University of -Washington 
with the alumni and honorary members 
was held April 20. Jabez Nelson. Se 
attle representative of The Associated 
Press; Roy Pinkerton, editor of the T 
coma Times, and Juiji G. Kasai, editor 
of the Pacific Press of San Francisco 
and international correspondent for 
Japanese and American newspapers 
were prese nt and each spoke ibout hy S 
work in the active field. 

The alumni and active members o 


} 


uests 


the Washington chapter were the g 
of William Simonds, automobile editor 
of the Seattle Times and president of 
the Seattle alumni chapter, at a hard 


times party at his home, May 10. 


| ird,. the delegate. 





Purdue chapter has initiated _ five 
men since the last Quill. ‘They are 
RK. R. Jamison, 18; D. M. Smith, 18; 
K. T. Nessler, °18; W. H. Lloyd, ls, 
ind H. L. Gray, ‘17. 

The Ohio State | niversity ( hapte r 
initiated a class of ten men April CD 
The new members are: Barton R. 
Grittin, Ashville, Ohio; William R. Pal 
mer, Martins Ferry, Ohio; Robert E. 
Clayton, Jennings, La.; H. Parker 
Stewart, Norwalk, Ohio; Leon A. 
lriendman, Circleville, Ohio; Stanley 
D. Koch, Cleveland, Ohio; Evan 'T. 
Davies, Cincinnati, Ohio; Jack Pierce, 
Springtield, Ohio; David W. Putnam, 
Columbus, Ohio, and George L. Pack 
r, Columbus, Ohio. 


One of the most interesting experi 


ments in journalism which Columbus 
has seen was tried successl ily \pril 

when students in the departinent 
of journalism were placed in complet: 


charge of ‘The Citizen, the Columbus 
Nel ripps MeRae ne Wspaper, tor the diy 
All seven editions from the first at 9:50 
1. m. until the baseball ‘pink’ in the 
evening, appeared on time and covered 
the local and telegraph news in a way 
which experienced newspapermen de 
clared was. first-class. \. Bernard 
Bergman, editor of — the Da ly Onto 
State Lantern, acted as editor for the 
day. 

The de partment of journalism il 
Ohio State unive rsity has bee 


expand 
ed into what will be known as the col 
lege of commerce and journalism, Carl 
Hl. Getz, former editor of The Qu 
ind who ior two years has been assist 
int professor of journalism at the Uni 
versity of Montana, has been appointed 
issistant professor of journalism at 
Ohio State university. He will begin 
his new work in the fall. 

In the spring election the Wisconsin 
ch ipter initi ited Joseph L. Asbury, in 
structor in journalism; Frank L. Thay 
er, of the Wisconsin magazine; Robert 
\. Gorman, athletic «ditor of The Dai 
lv Cardinal; John R. Ramsey, univer 
sity editor of the Daily Cardinal; 
James N. Elliott, editor of the Wiscon 
sin Gountry Magazine, and John P. 
brazee, pre sident of the Daily Cardinal 
Board of Control. Mr. Asbury is a 
raduate of DePauw university and 
was a member of the DePauw Press 
club, which later became the first chap 
ter of Sigma Delta Chi. However, he 


lett college before the change was 


Plans for bigger and better things 
for lowa chapter for next vear have 
been set in motion since the return 
fro the convention of Brother Hil 
Internal organiza 
tion is to be improved. A regular time 





{ meeting is to bb idopted 
having been held with varvil ICCESS 


since the installation three years 


the call of thi secretary t is pl 

vided that the fraternity lL meet reg 
ularly every two weeks iit ite Lor 
t business session and Lune () 

major initiation tor Ihe en \ 


inticipated, and pledges mad 
ingly. For the initiation the id 


sented it the Convention ot ti 


candidate how his. titn ! 0 

is to be used lowna chapter 

quire a pape r ol some lengt ir 
candidate n which se pothease | nil 
nalism is discussed \ l 
bor thie neopht ( betor he ( ipl 
1s regarded is a likel leat 


Initiation, 


kor the first time moda 


the university the student bod t low 
is to publish 1 ullive? { ! Vs] 
which it shall own inal ¢ ! i 
business organization 
has been completed ? 
tye regularly begun 
of the new school 

he worth of Low Chiapter 
inh journal si wa demonstrat | 
the board of director ot tl 


po r elected Homer G. Roland 

in the liberal arts college edit 
Keith Hamill. one of the me 

been chosen by MeDonald 


his assistant 


Illinois Chapt r 
death of Brother Howard R 
guson, 17 who died on M ! 
lingering ln ) 
berg is he w 
th INOS ( leu ‘ ( 
dh ad { \ 
Clie ( l¢ | 
As editor of 19 | | 
nois vearbook bergusot 


Viable ree rd ior 


journalisn He had yp 
lished the Summer I[lir na 
contributor to ott ? cain pu 
tions. One of the brightest inniest 
happiest, cheeriest men who ever lived 
Fergie had hundred ft frier I] 
only trit \ can I heat 
vA j I it id ! yt ! 
olly good fellow 

I} | Cl ter given 
opportunity to get n right’ with some 
regular 1 ‘ ’ r n vhen the first 
innual confer et ol « Illinois coun 
trv pre ‘ held at Cl | on. This 
was under | lirect Prof. F. W 
scott nd MM l] I] rington n 
ch ryve ol rl il 
[lino { ( ner 
editor | noker 
to the 

It started ‘ ! gdea ol ik or 
money to p ention ¢ enses, It 
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ended up the biggest thing that has 
struck the campus for many a moon. 
Chis is the easiest way to describe the 
Gridiron Banquet which Illinois chap 
ter gave on May 4. It was an innova 
tion in the first place. Sixty faculty 
men were invited and it was hoped that 
i few of them would accept With two 
or three exceptions ill aces pte d. About 
sixty tudents brought the total number 
of guests up to 120. Three hours ot 
solid laughter, seven courses of unpar 
donabl« insults, and 120 tickled 
guests told of the slaughter after it was 
ill over. The banquet will be made 
in annual affair. 

Oklahoma chapters of Sigma Delta 
Chi and Theta Sigma Phi were repr 
sented at the annual convention of thi 
Oklahoma Press Association at ‘Tulsa, 
Ml iy 11, 12 ind 13, by seventeen mem 
bers, including three alumni of — the 
mens journalistic organization. hie 
relive chapter attended practi illy en 
INASSE is the members were interested 
in a project to bring the 1917 conven 
tion of the association to Norman, the 
sweat of the university, for one or mort 
days. The work don by Sigma Delta 
Chis on the floor of the convention was 
successful, for when the votes were 
counted the proposition to meet in Nor 
man was found to have carried by thir 
teen votes. 

Members ot Oklahoma chapte r 
served as defendants and witnesses in a 
pseudo libel suit at the University of 
Oklahoma on May 20. One “Lycurgus 
Wolfdriver brought suit against the 
University Oklahoman, the student 
newspaper, for $20,000 damages on ac 
count of an alleged libelous article 
which appeared in the paper. The en 
tire affair was staged is a practice case 
for journalism and law students, and 
was tried in the practice court of the 
law school with embryo newspaper men 
and attorneys, as plaintiff, defendants 
and witnesses. An arts and science 
jury brought in a verdict awarding the 
plaintiff damages of $100 instead of the 
*20,000 sought. 

Chester H. Westfall, president of 
Oklahoma chapter for the past year, 
ind last year’s editor of the University 
Oklahoman, has been appointed instruc 
tor in journalism at the University of 
Oklahoma He will assist H. H. Her 
bert, Illinois, °12, in teaching courses 
in advertising and newspaper adminis 
tration, and will have charge of public 
ity for th university. 

Nebraska chapter, with the closing 
of school, has passed through a_ pros 
perous vear, The past year has wit 
nessed Tranny iccomplishments, mmong 
which are the complete control of the 
major publications on the campus ind 
the initiation of state ne wspapermen of 
prominence, 

Brothers Haggart, Look and Bry 
son, who were heretofore owners and 
publishers of the Nebraska Awgwan, 
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have presented that publication to the 
chapter, which will take charge of it 
next year. Brother Metcalf has been 
chosen editor. 

Nebraska takes this opportunity to 
introduce the best freshman class the 
chapter has had the pleasure of initiat- 
ing. They are: Virgil Haggart, St. 
Paul, Neb George Grimes, Omaha, 
Neb.; Wayne Townsend, Cook, Neb.; 
Max Baehr, St. Paul, Neb.; John Wen 
strand, Wahoo, Neb., and Alfred Look, 
Stockton, Kan. 

Members of the University of Mon 
tana chapte r acted as hosts to twenty 
four editors and business managers of 
high school ne wspapers, magazines and 
innuals published by fourteen different 
iccredited high school of Montana, who 
ittended the second annual conferences 
of the Montana State Interscholastic 
P re ss association, he ld in Missoula dur 
ing the week of the annual Interschol 
istic games, May 9-13. 

Clarence Streit, Montana, °17,. has 
been elected editor of The Montana 
Kaimin, the semi-weekly mn wspaper 
published by the students of the Uni 
versity of Montana. 

Members of the Beloit chapte r have 
been instrumental in having the Round 
Table, the student publication at Be 
loit college, changed from a weekly 
magazine type of publication to a semi 
weekly newspaper. The new form will 
appear with the opening of college in 


the fall. 


Standarization of Instruction 
in Journalism Proposed 


Continued from Page 6 


porter as the most important man on a 
newspaper. This little incident illus 
trates well the two points of view held 
by the groups which constitute the as 
sociations’ membership. 

A committee consisting of James 
Melvin Lee of New York university, 
Willard G. Bleyer of the University of 
Wisconsin, Fred Newton Scott of the 
University of Michigan and Hugh Mer 
cer Blain of Louisiana State university, 
was named to work out plans for a sci 
entific newspaper journal in which the 
results of research work could be print 
ed for the benefit of newspaper men 
engaged in the practical work. The 
conference at Lawrence was well at 
tended and was not only interesting, 
but very helpful and suggestive. The 
program was broad in its scope and 
represented a survey of the teaching 
of journalism today. The papers read 
showed a profundity of thought. They 
were thorough and comprehensive. This 
fact was comforting to the many teach- 
ers who have been told that much of the 
work that they have been doing was 
mere “‘fluff-fluff’” and that real, genuine 
scholarship, was absent in many of the 


departments and schools of journalism. 

Teachers of journalism are cognizant 
of the fact that they are still engaged 
in a pioneer work. ‘The instruction it- 
self is in a formative period. The con- 
ference this year was a constructive 
body. It has undertaken a big task. 
The results will be of vital importance 
to the status of journalism in the col 
lege of tomorrow. A clash, if only a 
mild one, is bound to come between the 
two groups in the association. The re 
sult will also have its influence upon 
instruction in journalism. 

The following officers were elected 
for next vear: President, James Mel 
vine Lee, New York university; vice 
president, Will H. Mayes, University 
of Texas; secretary, Carl H. Getz, Ohio 
State university; members of the exec 
utive committee; Fred Newton Scott. 
University of Michigan, and Joseph W. 
Piercy, University of Indiana. 


Convention Accomplishes Much 


Continued from Page 8 


Article X. Section 8 was dropped. 

( hapte r secretaries are reque sted to 
clip these constitutional amendments. 
The constitution may not be reprinted 
for some time. 

The amendments to Article X kill an 
nope ratiy plan for conve ntion finane 
ing and, with the amendment to Articl 
V. make inoperative the six vear sub 
scription rate for The Quill. 

The amendment to Article IV pro 
vides for Nune Pro Tune membership 
and restricts honorary membership 
elections. These should be closely ob 
served by chapter, as they will be rig 
idly enforced. 


Alumni Notes 


Proctor (Ted) Cook, Washington, 
ex-'15, left the Tacoma Ledger early in 
the spring to work on the Seattle Stad. 

Loren Angevine, Washington, ex-'14, 
has been transferred from the Seattle 
Star to the Spokane Press. 

talph Benjamin, Washington, °14, 
city editor of the Olympia (Wash.) 
Olympian, was married in May to Miss 
Ethel Merrifield, of Everett, whom he 
met while working on the , Monroe 

Wash.) Monitor-Transcript. 

Ernest Hesse, lowa State colege, 13, 
is with the World Book company, pub 
lishers, Yonkers, New York. 

EK. KE. Troxell, Depauw universityfi 
"12, has resigned as dean of the munic 
ipal college of commerce and business, 
Toledo university, to become assistant 
professor of journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Washington. 
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Heart and Hand 


HE passed back 
the spe aker’s 
to the 
of the humblest guest as to those of the 
Nebraska The humblest 


joshed because there 


behind 


ittentive 


forth 


table, as 


and 


comforts and. the 


Lppe tite 
(Commoner. 
guest her a_ bit 


were no beaten biscuits, of which he 


h id be en told 


ed to elude his every gastronomic sotrie. 


30 much, and which seem 


She 
then 
pufhing 


laughed a comfortable laugh, and 
Half an 
arrived, 
The 


box, 


vanished. hour later a 


messenger and she 


humblest guest 


pounced upon him. 


departed with a cover bulging. 


She had ordered every beaten biscuit in 


the pantry of Columbia’s best cook. 


And so it wass all the way to Mis- 
souri. Never a promise but was twice 
fulfilled. Never a hope of arriving 
guest that was not thrice realized ere 


departure. 

Sigma Delta Chi is very proud of the 
chapter at Missouri, and very grate ful 
for its hospitality. 


Persistence Rewarded 


[AMI 


entrance to the 


UNIVERSITY 


fraternal cir 


sought 


refused. 
not to be 


cle once, and was 


The 


debated, but the fine persistence of the 


wisdom of that rebuff is 
Ohioans merits a word of appreciation 
The twenty who petitioned come most 
highly recommended, and promise faith 
the 
No one looks for any but good 


ful devotion to ideals set befor 
them. 


works at Oxford. 


Thank 


You 





HERE were those who felt th 
urge. A check for $5 came from 
Past President Sol H. Lewis 
who publishes the Lynden (Wash 


Tribune. Top o' that comes a 


from Jack Bechdolt, who burnishes th« 


commonplaces of life for the S attle 
Post-Intelligencer; 


one from 


dolla 4 


Edmond 
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in the 
University of Washington, who did his 
t field; 


Ss. Meany, professor of history 


rick in the newspaper another 


from “Fatty Lewis” Kulick, whom Mis 
souri took in during the convention; 
still another from Willard Kiplinge r, 
of Ohio State. who has taken himself 


off to Washington to join the forces of 


the Associated Press around thi cap 
itol. 
Fight dollars! What am I offered? 
1 Broken Promise 
i were better to have gone slowly 


than to have beat the gun, only to 
be called back to the Th 
The Quill were promised 

plan for the establishment of a 


line. 


renders of 


medal 
for distinguished service 
\n outline of the 
to have presented in 


in journalism. 
mind 
this 


scheme in was 


been issue. 
[It is postponed, but not abandoned. 
\ fine 


b: such 


enthusiasm has been manifested 


ible editors iS have been ap 
proached; but some 
is to the 
formulated manner of 
Several have asked that the en 


reduced to paper 


scepticism prevails 
practicability of any hastily 
iwarding the 
honor. 


tire project be in de 


tail. Thus the ebullient spirit has been 
calmed, but not 


What 


worked out we 


crushed 
shall 
to estimate again 
but they shall be heard at a not too dist 


ant day. 


time we have our plans 


refuse 


Reali in¢g aL Idea 
GI RM AN of vuthor t\ bright 
ens a dull dav with a suggestion 
Perhaps,” he writes quite seri 


“the best 


the pathological liar is to put him into 


ously, form of treatment for 


the newspaper business, where his pe 


culiar talents will have free and lawful 
play.’ 
Hm, let’s see—how manv boats did 


they lose in the fight off Jutland? 


Country or City 


T’S an old question, and every news 
papermen, especially if he be a 


teacher of 
stantly ti 


ilism., must con 


“Where shall I 


jour 


to solve i 


tart In the city or the country of 
fice: Why not let xperience answer. 

Ye editor,” says the Baker County 
Ga.) News, “was in luck in this court 
The grand jury let us down easily. and 
besides it’s the first March term of court 
tI little stranger’ failed to take up 


For both we are truly 








Nose Ly 


) \UL GREER, a scissors 
f parts. started it. He 
his challenge in the 


r persons, 


C‘ountina 


He insisted that his paper, the Kansas 





wielder 
uttered 
presence of 
so it should be ignored. 






City Star, had more Sigma Delta ¢ 
on the staff than any ot! 
ol land. He even named 
them. 
1. Thomas Hudson (M 
ider, Donald Ferg \I 
ri), exchange department | 
| ldridge Kansas . assistani elegy 
editor. 4. Harlan Thompson ( Kan 
issistant city editor | R. Scha 
fler (Kansas). assistant Sunda dito 
6. Charley Elkins Roget Oklahon 
exchange department. 7 Ralpl 


Block 
Paul 
partment, 
idds 
Douglas ‘I ng 1 ol iduate of Betl 

College, M Missour Notes ed 

and Clyde BF. MeBridi 

ot Missour Valley Coll re 
Missouri chapter clair 


Michigan . dramatic er 
Michigan excl inare cde 
Then, tor eood measure | 


honorary 1) 


Crre r 
two 


ssourl 
itor. i product 
sporting 


editor. both of 


hese tie the Mensa Clty Stas and 
limes. 

News of the Bread-Winners 

William Simond \\ not 
"12. assistant city editor i ft Sent 
"Time tor two vear has beet THIEL 
itutomobile editor. directing both the ed 
itorial and busine function t} 
section, 

Phil O'Neil, Washingtor 6 
been working since February for J. ¢ 
Kavnor. Washinton honora ! { 
Ellensburg Reecord-Pre 

Herbert Hunt. W hington | oral 
managing editor of the Tacon Ni 
was confined to h hed ! Ju 
following an operation 

Clifford Day Beloit | fo 
reporter on the Madisor \\ ) 
crat, is now a copvreader \] 
waukee Sentinel 

Horace Wilcox Belk 
editor of the Fort Morga ( 
Times. 

Emmet Riordar \Iontar 
left college to join the loeal ae 
Butte Miner 

Edwin J. St Mont ( 
reporting on the M < 

E. H. Smith, Kansas St 

th the K Cit VI Jour 
Sanit | J ! fter o j 

tion | or 

r. FF. Blackburn, Kan Stat 

7 th tl Capper Far Publ 
cation it tl | | \ \ 
Detwiler, Kan Stat lso with 
the (¢ ! ln Paul t the 


'Pussilin allt 
W.A.S k S 1, is 
n ti ] j } Cn 
r t | \\ 
R 1 \ \ | 
| j t in 
for the Mir rd Thi 
is the first t that a man has been 
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employed to make known the idvan 


tages of a park system. 

Merle A. Potter, Minnesota, '16, has 
purchased the Waukon Standard of 
Waukon, lowa. 

R. Selden Wilcox, Minnesota uF 
is city editor of the Bismarck 
Bismarck, N 1) during the summ 


vacation. 


ribume 


Markham Minnesota 
Minneapolis Journal 
(, Howard Augustin, Minnesot 
is with the Glenwood ‘Tribun 
wood, Wis 
Charles A 


is with th 


a 1s 


with the 


Minnesota 16 

editorial de partment of the 

Northwest Farmstead, Minneapolis 
Flovd Wambean, lowa Stat 14 

1 reporter on the Waterloo 


And: rson 


lowa 
Evening Courier. 

Oval Quist 
Central City 
City, Neb. 


Joe Murray, one of the charter mem 


S editing the 


Nonpareil ot Central 


lowa l 


be rs of kK insas chapte r. is now city ed 
Journal World 


Thomas, one of the 


itor of the Lawrences 

lloyd 
members of the University of 
with the 


charter 
lowa 
chapter, is now Associated 
P re SS om ( hicago 
Harlan Thompson in alumnus mem 
issistant 


Kansas City Star 


ber of Kansas chapter is now 
city editor of the 
Willard Kiplinger, Ohio State, °18. 
recently with the Columbus office of the 
Associated Press, has been transferred 
to the Washington, D. C., bureau. 
Geroid Stanford chap 
ter is in charge of a news and publicity 
Yosemite valley He is 


ibout 18) 


Robinson of 


bureau for the 
corre sponding for newspa 
pers. 

James W. Shoemaker and S. Dix 
both of 
from the University of Ilinois in April, 
with the Cleveland Press 


LaCrosse, a member of Kan 


Harwood, whom graduated 
Aare now 
Louis 


sas chapter, is now with the Parsons 


Kan.) Sun. He 
ern Talk. a hotel organ. published in 
Kansas City. 

Glenn Hughes of the Stanford chan 


formerly edited Tav 
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ter is directing outdoor plays at Car 
mel-by-the-Sea, Cal., this summer. 
Conger Reynolds, a charter member 
of the University of lowa chapter, who 
it present is in charge of instruction 


in journalism at fowa, is in Europe 


this summer making a study of press 
censorship. 
Edward B. 


members of the 


Mayer, one of the new 
University of lowa 
attend = the 


schoo! of journalism in the fall. 


( olumbia 
\fter 


the year’s work he will go abroad to 


chapter, will 


obtain first hand material for short 
stories. 9 

W. P. Kirkwood, associate prolessor 
Minne 
sota, has been elected to honorary mem 
bership by the Minnesota chapter. Mr. 


Kirkwood has had long experience in 


of journalism, University of 


reporting, editing and writing for mag 
izines. He is in charge of the work in 
Minnesota. 

Koenig, Iowa State, ’14, who 
until rece ntly has been an associate ed 
itor of Kimball's Dairy Farmer at Wa 
Iowa, and L. M. Mathewson, 
one of the new members of Iowa State 
both with the Des Moines 


journalism at 


l’red 


te rloo, 


chapte r, are 
tegister. 
Jack Greenlees, Kansas, ’14, gave up 
Oklahoma City 
\lasa, 


will write a series of feature stories for 


his position on an 
newspaper to go to where he 
1 string of middle western newspapers, 
including the Chicago Tribune and the 
Kansas City Star. 


Instruction in Journalism in 
High Schools Disapproved 


An emphatic protest against the “in 


troduction into high schools of any 
course in ‘news-writing’ or ‘journalism, 
or any course that shall be so conducted 
and so advertised as to encourage stu 
dents to enter the newspaper protes 


sion without further education than 
that obtained in the high school,’ was 
made at ithe second annual meeting of 
the Western Association of Teachers of 
Journalism, held at the University of 
Oregon in Kugene. 

In addition to defining what in their 
of the 


high school 


judgment was the province 


teacher of English in the 
the members of the association declared 
that in their opinion, “English compo 
sition teachers may bring about faster 
and sounder progress by utilizing in 
their classes newspaper subject-matter 
ind newspaper principles of writing 
ind recommended that “‘such composi 


tion classes be regarded mere ly as 
classes in composition taught from this 
angle.’ The members of the associa- 
tion explained that this stand was tak 
en “because we do not favor any move 
ment that may make for low standards 


in journalism or may tend to make of 


Three Important 
New Books 


The Technique of Play Writing, by 
Chariton Andrews. A full working 

iide for those who would write 
ind market plays xvi+269 pp 
Postpaid $1.62. 

It is a trustworthy manual 
in every respect It gives in a 
ompact and clear way what the 
vorker in this field wants. I 

yw of no boo*’c within its com- 

iss and on its scale that is so 
elpful and sound. Richard 
Burton. 
Writing the Phutoplay, by J. Berg 
| nwein and Arthur Leeds. A com- 
manual of instruction in the 
ng and marketing of the mov- 
g picture play ix+374 pp Post 
d $2.12. 

It is a careful and exact 
treatise, helpful to all students 
of photoplay, and should find a 
place in all libraries on tech- 
nique.”’—Epes Winthrop Sar- 
gent. 

Writing for Vaudeville, by srett 
Page. How to write and sel the 
Monologue, Two-Aect Playlet, Mu 
sical Comedy, the Popular Song, et 
Nine favorite acts by Aaron Hoff 

Richard Harding Davis, Edga 

Woolf and ot! ers each wort 

of the book Hailed b 
Profession as First Complete 
(;uide vil 639 pp Postpaid $ l 
Write Today for Tables of Contents 
and ons of Successful Writers. 
We also offer full courses in 
Play Writing, Writing for Vau- 
deville, Photoplay Writing, 
Short-Story Writing, etc., taught 
by experts. 250-page Catalogue 
free. Address 
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Short-Story Writing 
A history | 


\i 

One student, before com- 
pleting the 
ceived over S1000 tor man- 
uscripts sold to Woman's 
Home Companion, Picto- 
rinl Review, MeCall’s, and 
other leading magazines. 
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250-Page Catalog Free. 
Please Address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL 


| Dept. Q, Springfield, Mass. 
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Typewriter prices ea:zshed! Un 

derwoods mingtons, Royals, L 

C. Smiths, Fox, etc.—your choice 

of y standard factory rebuilt 
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free - , 
pent on each machine e for it Cc. E. GAERTE Pre ent 
DEARBORN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
lept 90-B Chicago, Illinois 










POSITIONS OPEN 
In the Publishing, Advertising and Print 


ing field Let give oO nforma ! 
about some oft ese good opportunit 
No advance Tee Estat ed 18 eal 
Write Fernald’s Ex oe Ine Desk B 
Third National Bank B linge, Springfield 


ass. 


Tue Quit ror Jury, 1916 





the reporter's position a ‘blind alley 
There shall be a full real 
ization that if improperly conducted 


occupation.’ 


such courses will tend to disorganiz« 
rather than improve the newspaper pro 
fession to the lasting injury of the pub 


} 


, 
benefit 


lie and without corresponding 
to the student.” 

This protest, which was made in th 
form of a resolution adopted by the as 
sociation, was called out by a growing 
disposition among the high schools in 
1 few of the larger Pacific coast citi 
labeled 


journalism, ind ‘advertised in = some 


to introduce courses frankly 


instance as preparation tor active rep 
ortorial work. 


Include d 


adopted by the association were the fol 


mong the resolutions 
lowing: 

‘Resolved, That it is the first duty 
of a school of journalism to graduate a 
tvpe ol student whose lovaltv will be 
11] 


to news alone: who will not su) 


f 
f 


color or exaggerate anv fact of healthy 
public interest for the apparent benefit 
of any person, organization or institu 
tion, however worthy. 

“Resolved. That the interest of stu 
dents of journalism do not require thi 
further public ition of text-books on 


‘journalism’ as a whole, but that tl 
future efforts of those writing text 
books ought to be devoted to specialized 
text-books covering much more nten 
sively than heretofore a single phase of 
journalism. 

Eric W. Allen. dean of the school of 
Journalism at the University of Oregon 


was elected president ot the ISSOCI 


tion; A. | Stone. den of the school of 
journalism at the University of Mon 
tana, was named vi pre sident ind 
es \ White. assistant protessor 

journalism at the University of Wash 
ington, was chosen secretary Missoula, 


Montana, was se lected as the place for 


the 1916 meeting of the association. 


Merle Thorpe, head of the depart 
ment of journalism at the University 
of Kansas. has signed contracts with 
the publishers for the manuscripts 
for two new books on journalism. On 
will be The Making of a Country 
Newspaper . the other, High 


School Journalism. 
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The 
D. L. Auld 
Co. 


Columbus 


Ohio 


Sole 
Official 


Jewelers 


to 
Sigma 
Delta Chi 
Fraternity 


The official pins sold 


at special price can be 
obtained only by reg: 
ular order blank sent 
to us by the National 
secretary 


bul 


all members are re- 
quested to write for 
our 1916 Blue Book of 
this season’s best fra- 
ternity jewelry. 


Everything that the 
fraternity man 


needs 


Extraordinary Prices on 
These Oliver Typewriters 


Here’s 


Your Chance! 


Must Sell a Thousand 
Machines Quick 


The great European War makes it impossibls 
ship typewriters to Europe We have 1,000 No 
Oliver machines which we must sell quick And 
are determined to dispos¢ ff them in this ountry 
at prices which defy competition These grand t 
writers must be sol ‘ yr Here is 
portunity to secul } iver at bed 

You will never have 

mall number of Olive “i ulously low 
will be sold to the first thousand readers end 
the coupon Are you going to be one of tl 
tunate people? Act now if you want a goo 


2 Investigate toda) 


Genuine Oliver Typewriter 
Guaranteed a Lifetime 


These machines come to us fresh from the 
buy greater typewriter value They have 
advantages—-visible writing, U-shaped type 
ginal release, universal keyboard with six extra 
full standard size. complete with every acessory an ’ nstri ions f operating 
The Oliver has the ightest tour and greatest i r oO ypewriter made Aryone can operate 
the Oliver successfull : 
We will sell you one on the easiest terms ever ni ’ ! " cover every single machine with 
a lifetime guarantee Other machines are guaranteed for eal ; » have such confidence in the No. 
Oliver that we will guarantee it for lifé When you b ver jy buy “for keeps.” 


Half the Price of Other Machines — Payments Just Like Rent 


These 1,600 ma 1@S must go at once And the price we make is so low that we do not dare even 

publish it We can quote this price on in a confidential letter Ask for it, if you need a machine. 

Don't wait until they are all gone before investi gating Mail the coupon or a post card today. 
price and terms will surely astonish you 


And remember that this is a regular $100 machine, with many thousands in use all over 
the world right now We can always undersell manufacturers, because we have no sales- 
men with their big salaries and expenss All of our machines go direct to the con- 

sumer, and he gets the saving * 


And right now we are going to cut our own low i lear to the bone Seize 
t] opportunity while you may, for we doubt if i ver can be repeated At the 


“ astonishingly low price we are qu ng, these thousand Oliver 
4 Typewriters wil ill be disposed of in a very short time. 


WABRRRERS H~ 


Get Our Amazing Price and 
FREE Trial Offer! 


today Lise the coupon or post card. 
ensational cut in prices \ few cents a 
And we will let you try one free, 

single cent Mail. the coupon now, 
buy or not Then you will know 


to do without a standard No. 5 


TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
1510-57 T Wabash Ave., Chicago 





